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The preéminent position of the United States in the produc- 
tion of minerals and mineral products, and the vastness of our 
mineral resources, have been brought forcibly to the attention 
of the general public by the war. Further, the application of 
petrographic-optical methods to the solving of special problems 
imposed by the war, for example in the production of optical 
glass and the developing of spark plugs to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of airplane service, to mention only two cases, has 
also served to stimulate interest in the study of minerals and the 
methods devised by mineralogists and petrographers. Chemists, 
physicists, ceramists, and engineers have come to realize that 
in many fields of human endeavor a knowledge of mineralogy 
is absolutely indispensable. Hence, it is reasonable to assume 
that mineralogy and allied subjects will gain in favor with col- 
lege students as fields offering unexcelled opportunities for men 
of scholarly instincts both on account of the many purely scien- 
tific problems to be solved, and because of the diversified appli- 
cations of mineralogical methods to be made in commerce and 
industry. It therefore appears that a series of articles describ- 
ing the facilities for instruction in mineralogy and cognate sub- 
jects at the various institutions of higher education in America 
is fully justified, for the time is at hand when we must make 
every effort to assume leadership in this important field. The 
present article describes the Mineralogical Laboratory recently 
completed at the University of Michigan, and the development 
of the subject at that institution. It is hoped that similar art- 
icles descriptive of the facilities for the teaching of mineralogy at 
other institutions may be published in due time. 

One of the first purchases authorized by the board of regents 
of the University of Michigan, founded March 18, 1837, was 
that of the well-selected collection of minerals then owned by 
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Baron L. Lederer of New York City. This collection contained 
twenty-six hundred specimens, mostly from foreign localities. 
It became the property of the University early in 1838, and 
later Baron Lederer augmented it by a gift of many exceedingly 
desirable specimens. Thus, when the institution was formally 
opened for instruction in 1841, a mineral collection of approx- 
imately five thousand entries was available. From that time on, 
the acquisition of minerals and rocks has been constant, thru 
purchase and gift, so that the various collections now aggregate 
approximately forty thousand specimens. 

From the beginning of the University, the teaching staff has 
always included someone competent to offer courses in miner- 
alogy, altho for many years mineralogy was not an independent 
department, but was affiliated with chemistry. In 1838 the 
distinguished scientist, Douglass Houghton, was appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry and mineralogy, which position he held until 
1845, altho he never gave instruction in either subject. The 
first actual work in mineralogy was given by Dr. Silas H. Doug- 
las, who was professor of chemistry, mineralogy and geology, 
from 1846 until the early seventies. During this period the im- 
portance of the subject had grown to such proportions that late 
in the seventies a separate department was created with Professor 
W. H. Pettee in charge, and he continued to give all the instruc- 
tion in mineralogy until the time of his death in 1904. 

In the early days of the University, the collections were 
housed at various times in different buildings, until the comple- 
tion of the museum building in 1881, when approximately one 
half of the main floor was devoted to the mineralogical collec- 
tions. With the rapid growth of the university during the nine- 
ties it became necessary to use the museum for general instruc- 
tional purposes and consequently the mineral collections were 
removed to Tappan Hall, where they remained, for the most 
part inaccessible to the public or the student body in general, 
until the completion of the Natural Science Building in 1915. 

Over twenty-five years ago it became apparent that the nat- 
ural sciences were rapidly outgrowing their quarters, and re- 
peated efforts were made to obtain more suitable laboratory 
facilities. These were all unsuccessful. In the spring of 1918, 
however, the state legislature appropriated $375,000 for a build- 
ing to house the following departments: botany, forestry, geol- 
ogy, mineralogy, psychology, and zodlogy. Various committees 
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were authorized to visit important institutions east and west, 
and to make an exhaustive study of the best available methods 
and facilities for instruction in the several subjects concerned. 
These committees were always accompanied by the architect, 
Mr. Albert Kahn of Detroit, who was thus enabled to secure 
first-hand information concerning the needs of the building. 
Each department was requested to submit to Mr. Kahn an out- 
line of its needs and to indicate what its staff considered an ideal 
arrangement of the floor space to be allotted to it. Mr. Kahn 
and his associates succeeded to a remarkable extent in incorpor- 
ating in the final plans most of the suggestions thus made. 

The construction of the building was begun in the spring of 
1914, and it was ready for occupancy in the fall of the following 
year. Reinforced concrete construction, similar to that em- 
ployed in modern factories, forms the basis of the building. 
Dark red tapestry brick, simple patterns in terra cotta, Berea 
sandstone, and Bedford limestone, have all been used to good 
effect in producing a simple but rather pleasing exterior. (See 
Frontispiece, Fig. 1.) One of the chief aims in mind in design- 
ing the building was to secure a maximum amount of floor space 
and light, even tho exterior appearance might have to be sacri- 
ficed. Utility was placed above architectural beauty. 

The building is absolutely fireproof. Every office or labora- 
tory is exactly the width of the space between the piers, or mul- 
tiples of that space. The entire space between piers is glass, 
thus affording a flood of light at one end of each room. This is 
a departure from ordinary laboratory design, but it meets the 
requirements of laboratory instruction so admirably that it un- 
doubtedly will influence the design of many laboratory buildings 
in the future. This building is the largest on the university 
campus, its extreme dimensions being 74.06 m. (243 ft.) by 79.86 
m. (262 ft.). It contains about 14,400 sq. meters (155,000 sq. 
ft.) of floor space, distributed among 270 rooms. The plan of 
the first or ground floor is shown in Fig. 2. Each of the six de- 
partments in the building has been assigned a section from the 
ground floor to the roof rather than each taking a separate floor. 
This gives each department the advantages of the basement for 
laboratory facilities involving heavy machinery or apparatus; 
convenient offices, lecture rooms, laboratories, and collection 
rooms on the second and third floors; and airy rooms un- 
obstructed by trees on the fourth floor. 
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The Mineralogical laboratory is admirably located, occupying 
the northeast portion of the building. The exposure to the 
north is most desirable and on the second and fourth floors is 
about 36.57 m. (120 ft.) in length, and 28.95 m. (95 ft.) on the 
first and third floors. In all there are thirty-six rooms. On the 
first or ground floor, Fig. 3, there is a suite of five rooms designed 
for research purposes. Three of these rooms have light-tight 
shutters and are provided with non-vibration piers equipped 
with water, gas, compressed air, and alternating and direct cur- 
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rents. Between these three rooms are two smaller ones which 
serve as Offices for those engaged in research on this floor. Across 
the hall are the packing, store, and grinding rooms. In the latter, 
a simple but very efficient cutting, grinding and polishing mach- 
ine, for the making of thin sections, is installed. This apparatus 
was made in the instrument shops of the University. 

On the second or main floor, Fig. 4, are the large room devoted 
to the exhibition collections, the general lecture room of the 


department, an office, and two model rooms. The general lec- 
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ture room is 7.3 X 14.6 m. (24 X 48 ft.) in size, and has a 
seating capacity of one hundred and ten. A portion of its 
floor is raised so as to insure an unobstructed view to every 
student. The lecture table is unusually large and contains 35 
drawers in which the lecture collections of crystals and minerals 
are kept. The table is also equipped with water, sink, gas, com- 
pressed air, and outlets for both direct and alternating currents. 
Back of the table the blackboard extends across the entire end 
of the room, and above are mounted maps, charts, and two screens 
for projection purposes, one of which is placed in the center, 
the other to one side. The central screen is for use with 
an ordinary projection lantern mounted in the rear end of the 
room. The other screen is used in connection with a Leitz 
epidiascope, by means of which opaque objects, lantern slides, 
containers with liquids, and microscopic objects, such as thin 
sections, fragments, and so forth, may be projected in either 
ordinary or polarized light. While the use of this instrument is 
absolutely indispensable in the instruction in physical crystal- 
lography, it is also frequently employed in several of the more 
elementary courses. 

Accessory apparatus, perfected in the laboratory, makes it 
also possible to use the epidiascope to project the double re- 
fraction of light by calcite rhombs upon the screen, and to de- 
termine the vibration directions of the emergent rays when the 
rhombs are in different positions. In order that students may 
follow this instructive experiment easily, the ordinary projec- 
tion lantern is also used to throw upon the central screen a 
slide showing what is to be expected when the rhombs are 
rotated thru various angles. The well-known Mitscherlich ex- 
periment, involving the variation of the optic angle of gypsum 
with the temperature, is also easily demonstrated. 

Immediately across the corridor are the model rooms contain- 
ing extensive collections of large glass, wooden, and paper crystal 
models for lecture demonstrations, and abundant apparatus to 
illustrate the various physical and optical properties of crystals, 
including a Fuess monochromator, Abbe refractometer, and nu- 
merous microscopes of representative makes. The exhibition 
collections are immediately adjacent to these rooms, as is also 
the office of the head of the department. 

The room containing the mineral collections is 7.3 X 21.9 m. 
(24 X 72 ft.) in size. It is exceptionally well lighted, for the 
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north and east exposures are practically all glass. The exhi- 
bition collections may be grouped as follows: (A) Mineral col- 
lections, (B) Gem collections, (C) Rock collections. 

(A) Mineral Collections—The systematic collection is exhib- 
ited in five double cases in the center of the room. Here may 
be found many of the minerals of the original Lederer collection 
referred to earlier. Important additions have been made re- 
cently by Dr. L. L. Hubbard, of Houghton, Michigan, formerly 
state geologist of Michigan, and at present one of the regents of 
the University. This systematic collection contains approxi- 
mately 3,000 specimens, and includes many of the rarer 
species. 

Collections of natural crystals and of glass crystal models are 
arranged in small wall cases between the windows on the north 
and east sides of the room. The various physical properties of 
minerals are illustrated by well-selected groups aggregating 250 
specimens, displayed in the northeast corner. Large and un- 
usual specimens are exhibited in the deeper wall cases on the 
south and west side. 

(B) Gem Collections Representatives of the important nat- 
ural, synthetic, and imitation gems, together with uncut mater- 
ial, occupy one double case in the center of the room. The var- 
ious steps in the cutting and polishing of gems, as well as the 
various types of cutting, are illustrated by well-selected suites. 

(C) Rock Collections.—These occupy wall cases on the south 
side of the room near the east end. One group consists of 125 
specimens of important American rocks. A second group con- 
tains 190 slabs of polished marbles and granites, representa- 
tive of the principal foreign and domestic building and decorative 
stones. Adjacent to these is a collection of 105 specimens illus- 
trating the important rocks and minerals occurring within the 
state of Michigan. 

All cases in this room are provided with ample drawer and shelf 
space for duplicate specimens. Special mention should also be 
made of a series of twenty large photographs illlustrating the 
development of diamond mining in South Africa, which are 
mounted on the walls over the side cases. Fig. 5 gives a partial 
view of this room. 

On the north side of the third floor (Fig. 6) are located the lab- 
oratories for general mineralogy and for advanced rock and min- 
eral analysis, with a professor’s office and a balance room be- 
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tween them. These laboratories and rooms are all intercommu- 
nicating. Across the corridor are the laboratory for blowpipe 
methods, with a stock room adjoining, and two rooms suitable 
for assistants or advanced students. 

The laboratory for general mineralogy (Room 333) has been 
made especially attractive and is conveniently arranged. The 
various collections of crystal models, natural crystals, and min- 
erals for determination at sight, by means of physical properties, 
are placed in cases on three sides of the room. The drawers are 
of such size that they can be easily handled by students. Four 
double tables, accommodating 48 students, are placed immedi- 
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ately next to the windows, thus insuring abundant daylight, so 
necessary for the accurate recognition of the various physical 
properties. Fig. 7 shows the arrangement of this room (No. 
333), which is 7.3 X 14.6 m. (24 X 48 ft.) in size. On the walls 
are many photographs illustrative of well-known mining local- 
ities and methods. There are also photographs of distinguished 
mineralogists. A large portrait of the late Professor W. H. 
Pettee, for many years in charge of the department, hangs in a 
prominent place on the east wall. These photographs prove 


very instructive to students, especially those from foreign 
countries. 


PLATE 6. 


Fic. 5. Partial view of room containing the collections. 


Fig. 7. The laboratory for General Mineralogy, Room 383. 
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The laboratory for rock and mineral analysis is a two-unit 
room, namely 7.3 X 7.3 m. (24 X 24ft.). It is a fully equipped 
modern laboratory for quantitative analysis. The room for 
blowpipe methods is 7.3 X 10.95 m. (24 X 36 ft.) in size. It 
contains three large desks with individual drawers for fifty-six 
students. Each student is supplied with gas and compressed 
air, so that the ordinary mouth blowpipe may be easily replaced 
by the blast torch. There is also an excellent demonstration 
desk. Altho most of the work done in this laboratory is of a 
qualitative character, instruction is also given in quantitative 
blowpipe methods. 

On the fourth floor, Fig. 8, with exposures to the north, are 
the lithological, petrographical, and crystallographical labora- 
tories, and two offices. There are also two offices for assistants 
and a small lecture room with southern exposure. The lecture 
room is used principally for classes in lithology. 

In general arrangement, the lithological laboratory is similar 
to that of the general laboratory on the third floor, already de- 
scribed. Double tables are placed in the center of the room, the 
cases for the study and determinative collections of rocks being 
arranged on two sides of the room, which has exposures to the 
north and east. The room is 7.3 X 10.95 m. (24 X 36 ft.) in 
size. 

In the petrographical laboratory, 7.3 X 7.3 m. (24 X 24 ft.) 
in size, the working table extends across the north end of the 
room, and is placed immediately next to the windows. Being 
above the trees, there is an unobstructed view for microscopic 
work at all times during the day. This table is equipped with 
electric light, gas, and compressed air. A large case contains 
much of the smaller accessory apparatus used in petrographical 
optical methods. A table of large size in the center of the room 
provides ample space for reference books and other material. 

The laboratory for physical crystallography and crystal mea- 
surements, 7.3 X 10.95 m. (24 X 36 ft.) in size, is unique in 
design. On the east and west sides are six small dark rooms, 
1.8 X 2.4m. (6 X 8 ft.), for goniometric and refractometric work. 
The general arrangement is shown in Fig. 8 (Room 448). Hach 
of these small rooms is equipped with ample outlets for electric 
lights and current. Gas and compressed air are also available. 
With a suite of six such rooms it is possible to always keep goni- 
ometers, refractometers, and other optical apparatus fully ad- 
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justed and available for immediate use. In this laboratory, also, 
the working table extends across the north end of the room, and 
thus has the advantage of 10.95 m. (36 ft.) of window space. 
In the center of the room a very large table is available for ref- 
erence works and sundry apparatus. It may also be used for 
drawing purposes. 


CRYSTALLOGRAPHY OF SOME CANADIAN MINERALS: 
9. CERUSSITE! 


EUGENE POITEVIN 
Geological Survey of Canada 


The cerussite crystals here described were collected by Mr. 
S. J. Schofield of the Geological Survey in 1911? at the Society 
Girl mine, two miles east of Moyie, Fort Steele Mining Division, 
British Columbia. Here the mineral occurs associated with 
pyromorphite and limonite in an oxidized zone of the ore body. 
The principal metalliferous components of the unoxidized ore 
are argentiferous galena and zinc blende. 

Cerussite crystals from this locality were described and figured 
by’ Thomson’ but the present ones show so many new features 
that this further account has been prepared. It may be noted 
that the pyromorphite of this locality has also been described 
crystallographically and chemically by Bowles.* 

The cerussite crystals generally vary in color from white to 
reddish brown; more rarely they are colorless and in some in- 
stances malachite-green individuals have been observed. Not 
infrequently they are found imbedded in dense masses of limon- 
ite. The luster of the crystals varies from vitreous to resinous. 
Crystals vary in size from those of microscopic dimensions to 
those having a length of lcm. The prism r (130) exhibits ver- 
tical striations. The dome k (011) and the brachy-pinacoid also 
show striations. 

The crystals show three habits, which in their order of fre- 
quency are as follows: 

1 Published by permission of the Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. 
Continued from page 36. This paper concludes the series. 

? Summary Rept. Geol. Survey, 1911, 162. 


’ Am. Min., 3, (5), 42-43, 1918. 
4 Am. J. Sci., [4], 28, 40. 
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Fic. 9. A broken crystal showing Fic. 10. A tabular crystal showing prom- 
numerous forms. inent development of brachydomes. 


Fig. 11. A crystal twinned on r (130). Fie. 12. A crystal twinned on m (110). 


CerussiTE, Society Girt Mine, Movis, B. C. 
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(a) Tabular crystals having a large brachypinacoid and a zone 
of well-defined brachydomes, with a small unit pyramid and one 
large macrodome (Fig. 10). 

(b) Pyramidal crystals with well-developed prisms and pyra- 
mids and limited domes. These are usually united in radiated 
groups with m (110) as twinning plane. This habit is illustrated 
in Fig. 12, showing two malachite-green crystals having m (110) 
as twinning plane. 

(c) Pyramidal crystals having r (130) as twinning plane. 
This habit as exhibited by two reddish-brown individuals, is 
delineated in Fig. 11. 

Seven of the crystals were selected for purposes of measure- 
ment. These all had bright smooth faces, giving good reflec- 
tions. The angular measurements obtained agree closely with 
the figures accepted by Goldschmidt, and for this reason it has 
not been thought necessary to recalculate the axial ratios. In 
all, sixteen forms were measured, as set forth in the following 
table: 
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Of the above forms, 7 (021), o (112), n (051), 2 (041) were ob- 
served in only one instance, that of a broken crystal (Fig. 9). 
The dome ¢ (081) was observed in only one instance (Fig. 12). 
The base ¢ (001) is generally very small, but it was observed 
on six out of seven measured crystals. The other forms are all 


ordinary occurrences on crystals of cerussite, and do not require 
special comment. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES 


THE NEW YORK MINERALOGICAL CLUB 


Season or 1918-1919 


The meetings since the opening of the season of 1918-1919, all of which 
have been held (on postponed dates) at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York with the President, Dr. George F. Kunz, usually in the 
Chair, were markedly interesting events. 

The meeting of October 14 was devoted to a consideration of kyanite, stauro- 
lite and associated minerals. Mr. G. 8S. Stanton and Mr. A. C. Hawkins ex- 
hibited as assortment of specimens of the twinned crystals of staurolite from 
Patrick Co., Va., sold in curio shops in Washington, D. C., as souvenirs, under 
the name of Fairy Crosses. The Secretary referred to the remarkable cir- 
cumstance that andalusite, kyanite, and sillimanite are trimorphous forms of 
the same chemical compound, and presented various specimens of them in 
illustration of his remarks. 

Herbert P. Whitlock explained the twin crystals of staurolite and illustrated 
his remarks with specimens from the Museum collection. The subject was 
then discussed by several of the members. Mr. Whitlock also exhibited an 
opal, apparently asteriated, by means of a small incandescent lamp and a 
paper box designed for the purpose. Mr. James G. Manchester then read a 
paper on star quartz, and described the special features of the rose variety 
from Bedford, N. Y. 

The Secretary referred to Dr. D. S. Martin as convalescent from an oper- 
ation for his sight and Dr. Kunz to the loss by death of Mr. Wm. E. Hidden 
and Mr. George O. Simmons. Appropriate resolutions were adopted by the 
Club in each case. 

At the November meeting, postponed to the 20th of the month, Mr. Herb- 
ert P. Whitlock presented the announced paper on ‘‘The Pyramidal Habit of 
Calcite and its Relation to a Phase of Calcite Genesis.’’ After a brief general 
exposition of the crystal habit of calcite, the discussion of the pyramidal habit 
was introduced with a description of the siliceous calcite crystals from the 
Bad Lands of South Dakota. From the consideration of the pyramidal 
habit in connection with a notably siliceous occurrence the speaker took up 
jn turn eight occurrences of calcite in which the pyramidal habit was either 
dominant or notably present, and attempted to show, from association and 
formation conditions, that this habit of calcite results from calcareous solu- 
tions heavily charged with silica. The paper was elaborately and attractively 
illustrated by blackboard sketches, crystal models, and specimens from the 
Museum collection. 

The death of Dr. Charles R. Van Hise was announced by Dr. Chester A. 
Reeds and that of Mr. Frederick Braun by Mr. George E. Ashby. Appro- 
priate action was taken by the Club in each case. 

Action was also taken authorizing the Treasurer to solicit subscriptions to- 
ward making up the balance of a deficit incurred by the publication of the 
Hauy celebration proceedings in the AmMerIcAN Mineravoaisr and $65 was 
at once contributed by three members present. 
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The December meeting was held jointly with the N. Y. Microscopical Society 
on December 11, 1918, and was devoted to illustrations of various methods 
of employing the microscope in the study of minerals, Mr. R. M. Allen and 
Dr. G. F. Kunz, presidents of the two societies, successively presiding. 

The illustrations were: First: By means of apparatus belonging to the N. Y. 
Microscopical Society, several series of thin sections of various minerals 
mostly made and described by the exhibitors were projected on the screen by 
both ordinary and polarized light. Among the exhibitors were R. M. Allen, 
James Walker, J. P. Wintringham, and George E. Ashby. 

Second: Upon conclusion of the above exhibition, the room was lighted and 
a variety of special exhibits were arranged under numerous microscopes, 
mostly brought by the exhibitors. Each of these was first described to the 
entire assembly and again after adjournment to those who viewed it in the 
microscope, by the exhibitor. Among these exhibits were the following: Mr. 
R. M. Allen, sections of several minerals by polarized light; Mr. G. E. Ashby, 
chiefly opaques of several minerals. Mr. T. I. Miller, 295 Rakestraw mounts 
to illustrate the ease of transportation of such a collection, and a new ‘“‘day- 
light Mazda lamp”; Mr. J. P. Wintringham, quartz containing liquid inclu- 
sions which volatilized when warmed and recondensed when cooled; also 
microcline by polarized light; Mr. H. P. Whitlock, etch figures on crystals of 
pyrite; The secretary, wire copper, native and wire copper in copper matte; 
cartons of 12 Rakestraw mounts, one set of white, another of colored minerals, 
and lantern slide photographs of them on ordinary and autochrome plates; 
also a folding portable aluminium stand for Mazda or other incandescent 
lamps, made by the exhibitor. 

GeEoRGE F. Kunz, President WaLuace Gootp Levison, Secretary 


THE PHILADELPHIA MINERALOGICAL SOCIETY 


WaGNER FREE INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, Marcu 13, 1919 


A stated meeting of the Philadelphia Mineralogical Society was held on the 
above date with the president, Dr. Leffmann, and later, the vice-president, Mr. 
Trudell, in the chair. Thirty-one members and visitors were present. 

The executive council announced the schedule of 1919 field trips. 

Dr. Edgar T. Wherry addressed the society on ‘Practical Applications of 
Crystallography.” The application of crystallographic and optical methods of 
research to artificial salts and organic substances was described, and the super- 
iority of such methods in preciseness and rapidity in the identification of 
artificial compounds was shown. Recent work on alkaloids, dyes, explosives 
and sugars in the crystallographic laboratory of the Bureau of Chemistry was 
described. The talk was illustrated with a series of lantern slides showing the 
optical phenomena,—double refraction, pleochroism, interference colors and 
figures, etc., exhibited by the crystals. The paper was discussed by Dr. Leff- 
mann, and Messrs. Boyle and Koch. 

Mr. Warford described a new limonite-geode locality, in a railroad cut, one 
half mile south of Oreland, Montgomery Co. Some of the geodes were lined 
with goethite. Specimens were exhibited. Mr. Gordon reported excursions 
to Lafayette, Black Horse, Lenni, and Frankford, with negative results. 

SaMuEeL G. Gorpon, Secretary 
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NEW MINERALS 
Viridite 
Franz Kretschmer: Iron silicate ores of the diabase and schalstein between 
Sternberg, Moravia, and Bennisch, Silesia. Neues Jahrb. Min. Geol., 1918, 


I, 19-42; thru J. Chem. Soc., 114, (667), ii, 171, 1918. [Original not seen.] 
Name: Evidently from the green color. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Color: Leek-green; luster: pearly; structure: compact, made up of minute 
needles and scales; cleavage: micaceous; H. = 3; sp. gr. = 2.89. 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 


Approximates the end member of a series of ferruginous chlorites, 4FeO.- 
2Si02.3H.O; contains 4.49% Al.O;. (Chemical data to be published else- 
where.) 


OccURRENCE 
In dense chloritic ore, containing thuringite, moravite, and another new 
species, mackensite. E. T. W. 
Mackensite 


Franz Kretschmer, paper above cited. 
Name: Presumably after General Mackensen. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Color: Iron-black to greenish black; structure: compact, made up of minute 
needles; H. = 3; sp. gr. = 4.89. 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 


Approximates the end-member of the thuringite series, Fe2O3.Si02.2H2O; 
contains over 6% of Al.O;, but this is in part due to admixed thuringite. 


OccURRENCE 


In chloritic ore, intimately associated with thuringite, calcite, and mag- 
netite. 1Bp, 90S Ne 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The mineral collection of Professor Raphael Pumpelly was destroyed on 
March 26, when his summer residence near Dublin, New Hampshire, was 
burned in a forest fire. 


The high school in Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., has recently received 
and placed on exhibition in a show case constructed by the students a col- 
lection of about 350 mineral specimens, the gift of Mr. Edwin C. Emhardt. 


Mr. Earl V. Shannon has been appointed Assistant Curator of Applied 
Geology in the U.S. National Museum, Washington, D. C., succeeding Dr. 
James C. Martin, who has been transferred to the U. 8. Geological Survey. 
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ABSTRACTS OF MINERALOGIC LITERATURE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERICAN GEOLOGY FOR 1916. 
Joun M. Nicxtes. U.S. Geol. Survey Bull. 665, 172 pp., 1917. 

Includes many mineralogical articles, and special lists of minerals described 
and analyzed. E. T. W. 


THE IDENTITY OF SHATTUCKITE AND PLANCHEITE. F. Zam- 
BONINI. Compt. rend., 166, 495-497, 1918. 

The species shattuckite, described by Schaller in 1914, was recognized to be 
similar to planchéite in composition, but differed in physical properties. 
Zambonini does not think these properties significant, and concludes the two 
minerals to be identical. Eolas 


PLANCHEITE AND SHATTUCKITE, COPPER SILICATES, ARE 
NOT THE SAME MINERAL. Watpemar T. ScHatuer. J. Wash. Acad. 
Sci., 9, (5), 181-134, 1919. 

Analyses and refractive indices show conclusively that the two minerals are 
not identical. Analyses of shattuckite give the formula 2CuO.2Si0O2.H20; of 
planchéite (as revised) 6CuO.45Si02.2H;0. New determinations of n by Lar- 
sen gave: for shattuckite: a = 1.752; 6 = 1.782, y = 1.815; for planchéite: 
a = 1,645, 6 = 1.660, y = 1.715. It is suggested that Zambonini’s mineral 
was really shattuckite and not planchéite, or that the material analyzed, if 
planchéite, contained enough impurities to approximate the composition of 
shattuckite. SG. Ge 


THE FORMATION OF MISSOURI CHERTS. Reainatp S. Dean. 
Am. J. Sct., [4], 45, 411-415, 1918. 

These cherts are believed to have been formed by the precipitation of col- 
loidal silica by limestone. Be EW. 


MONOCLINIC DOUBLE SELENATES OF THE IRON GROUP. A. 
E. H. Turron. Proc. Royal Soc., 94, A, 362-366, 1918. 

Comparative crystallographic and optical measurements of the double 
selenates of the alkali metals and ammonium with iron show the properties to 
be closely related to the atomic weights of the metals. ees We 


THE OLD AND THE NEW MINERALOGY. Henry A. Mizers. J. 
Chem. Soc., 113, 365-386, 1918; abstract reprinted by permission from Chem. 
Absir., 12, (17), 1746, 1918. 

The Hugo Miiller lecture, delivered before the Chem. Soc., April 18, 1918. 
Comprises a brief account of the interests of the late Hugo Miller and his 
contributions to science; an outline of the status of mineralogy and related 
sciences before and after the middle of the nineteenth century; and a review 
of the most important recent work, such as the relations of chemical compo- 
sition to crystal form, the application of X-rays to the study of erystal struc- 
ture, the measuring of geologic time by radioactivity studies, ete. E. T. W. 


APPROXIMATE DETERMINATION OF THE MINERALS IN CON- 
CENTRATES BY MEANS OF THE MICROSCOPE. K. Tuomas and 
F. W. Apcar. Met. Chem. Eng., 18, 514, 1918. 
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A sample of the concentrate is spread out evenly on a microscope slide, and 
the number of grains of each mineral or group of similar minerals is counted, 
using a magnification of 30-60 diameters. From the results of several such 
measurements, taking account of the relative sizes of the various grains, fairly 
accurate estimates of the amounts present can be obtained. E. T. W. 


THE TERNARY SYSTEM Mg0O-aAl.0;-SiO.. G. A. Rankin and H. E. 
Merwin. Am. J. Sci., [4], 45, 301-325, 1918. 

The pure constituents were melted together in various proportions, and the 
compounds formed studied chemically and optically. Six minerals were 
formed: periclas(ite), MgO, corundum, Al.Os, tridymite, SiOz, cristobalite, 
SiO2, forsterite, 2MgO.SiO2, clinoenstatite, MgO.SiO., spinel, MgO.Al.0s, 
sillimanite, Al,O3.SiO2, and cordierite (iolite) which when pure has the def- 
inite formula 2MgO.2A1,0;.5SiO2 or MgsAl,Si;Ois. [This formula corre- 
sponds to that accepted by Dana, omitting the iron and water. ABSTRACTOR.] 
Extensive data on the stabilities of these substances is included. E. T. W. 


THE DEPOSIT OF STIBNITE AND PYRITE IN THE NAUTILOIDES 
FORMATIONS OF SUSERGIU, SARDINIA. G. Lincio. Compt. rend. 
166, 737-738, 1918. 

A discussion of the occurrence and origin of various sulfide minerals in fos- 
siliferous shale and limestone. ale We 


THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF MELANOPHLOGITE. E. 
Manzetyta. Ann. chim. applicata, 9, 91-101, 1917; thru Chem. Abstr., 12, 
(19), 1956-1957, 1918. 

After attempts at purification, analyses of this material were made, and it 
is concluded that it consists of SiOz containing a variable proportion of SO3. 


(The true nature of the mineral is not, however, explained. Asstr.] 
E. T. W. 


NOTES ON THE ORIGIN OF COLERAINITE. Eveene Porrrvin. 
Trans. Royal Soc. Canada, [3], 12, 37-89, 1918. 

The Black Lake Area, Quebec, was revisited, and further study showed the 
need of revision of the original theory of the origin of the mineral (cf. Am. 
Min. 3, 165, 1918). Colerainite was observed in place confined to those por- 
tions of the pegmatite dikes subject to the action of surface waters, associated 
with porcellophite, aphrodite, mica, garnet, tourmaline and zircon. The the- 
ory is now presented that the colerainite was formed near the surface of the 
pegmatite dikes as the result of the action of magnesia-bearing surface waters 
on the aluminous minerals of the dike. SaGrG, 


MINERALOGY OF THE H. B. MINE, SALMO, B.C. T. L. Watknr. 
(Toronto) University studies, Geol. Series, No. 10, 25 pages, 1918. 

A collection of papers on the minerals of this locality, most of which have 
been previously published elsewhere. Full descriptions, with crystal draw- 
ngs and analyses, are given of calamine, spencerite, hopeite, parahopeite, hib- 
benite, a clay crust of stalactites, and cerussite. 1B aA 


THE PRODUCTION OF PRECIOUS STONES FOR THE YEAR 1917. 
Grorce F. Kunz. Mineral Industry, 26, 576-601, 1918. 
A discussion of trade conditions, with detailed accounts of occurrences of - 
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diamond, pearls, opal, and chrysolite; also miscellaneous precious stones in 
California, Brazil, Madagascar, and Australia. BE: 


THE OXIDIZED ZINC ORES OF LEADVILLE, COLORADO. G. F. 
Lovcuun. U.S. G. S. Bull. 681, 91 pp., 1918. 

Altho primarily a description of the ore deposits and a discussion of their 
origin, the bulletin reviews the occurrences of the minerals of the deposits and 
their paragenesis. 8. G. G. 


NOTES ON MIMETITE, THAUMASITE AND WAVELLITE. Epcaar 
T. Wuerry. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 54, 373-381, 1918. 

A specimen labeled “penfieldite, Tintic District, Utah,” was shown by op- 
tical, chemical, and crystallographic study to be mimetite. Two new forms, 
a (3032) and z (3031) were observed. 

In a lot of 50,000 minute thaumasite crystals from West Paterson, 5 were 
found with pyramidal forms. The axial ratio c = 0.931 + 0.003, and the 
forms represented are: c(0001), a(1120)*, m(1010), e(1012)*, f(2023)*, p(1011) 
and q(3032)*. (New forms starred*.) The chemical composition of this min- 
eral is discussed, and it is shown to be a sulfate, belonging in a group with con- 
nellite and hanksite. 

Measurable crystals of wavellite have been found at Hellertown, Pa. 
Their forms are described, and an analysis given. The mean of all recent 
values for the axial ratio of this mineral is:a:b:c = 0.564:1:0.404. The 
Groth formula is accepted. 

(Note: The following misprints in this paper may be corrected here: page 
375, line 21, for 1011, read 1010; page 379, line 22, for p read 0; and line 23, 
for 5! read 5’; reprints obtainable from author on request.) SoG Ge 


THE DISCOVERY OF A METHOD OF ARRESTING THE DECOM- 
POSITION OF METEORIC IRONS, APPLIED SUCCESSFULLY TO 
METEORITES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY). 
G. F. H. S[mrrx]. Geol. Mag., [6], 6, (1), 47-48, 1919. 

The irons are coated with a thin transparent film of shellac by the process 
of french-polishing. Ss. GG: 


THE FAYETTE COUNTY, TEXAS, METEORITE FINDS OF 1878 
AND 1900 AND THE PROBABILITY OF THEIR REPRESENTING 
TWO DISTINCT FALLS. Grorce P. Merrinzu. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 
54, 557-561, 1918. 

The find of 1900 differs from that of 1878 (Bluff) in the physical conditions 
of the olivine and enstatite, which in the 1900 stone are clear and pellucid, 
and that of 1878 filled with dust-like particles. Further, the ground of the 
1900 stone is doubtfully crystalline; fragmental, and to be classed as a veined 
spherulitic chondrite (Cea); the numerous chondrules are composed wholly 
of polysynthetically twinned pyroxene, none of which appears in the 1878 
find. The 1900 find is more deeply weathered than that of 1878. The 1900 
stone is peculiarly pitted in the interior in contrast with the compact exterior 
portion, the cause of which cannot be satisfactorily explained. It is suggested 
that the newer find be named the Cedar, Fayette County, stone. S. G. G. 
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CRYSTALS OF TRIDYMITE IN GLASS (NATURAL SIZE). 


Described on opposite page. 


Quartz, New York City (NATURAL SIZE) 


From “ The Minerals of Broadway,” Bull. 3, N. Y. Mineralogical Club 


